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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 


in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


The Editor, Professor F. A. Cavanagh, is unfortunately still ill, and this 
issue must again appear without an Editorial. 


The Housing and Material Equipment 
of Adult Education 


HIS is the Report of a Group set up at the Institute under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Sankey in response to an invitation from 
the Ministry of Education. The Report, which was written by Mr. 
James Dudley, has been submitted to the Ministry. 


I. Terms of Reference 

To consider the needs of Adult Education in respect of premises, 
accommodation and material equipment, and to report the findings 
of the enquiry to the Minister of Education. 


Il. Introduction 

The scope and purpose of the adult education of the coming years 
for which new premises and equipment will be needed have been 
described in the report of the British Institute of Adult Education 
which was submitted to the Minister of Education in 1943 and which 
is being published by the Oxford University Press under the title of 
Adult Education after the War. \n this report emphasis was laid on the 
need for a wide variety of provision to meet the widely varied educa- 
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tional needs of adults. If, as. was advocated, the provision is to be 
really nation-wide, consideration will have to be given not merely to 
differences in mental capacity; an attempt must be made to use existing 
interests and aptitudes, whether in music or the arts, in literature and 
the social sciences, in drama, films, radio, handicrafts, hobbies or in 
other directions, as a basis on which to lay the foundation of personal 
and social development. Education must be regarded as a social, -as 
well as a personal activity. Its provision must have regard not only to 
the variety of subjects offered, but also to the variety of ways in which 
individuals can most satisfactorily be brought together in social 
groups. Use must be made of the habitual methods of association 
customary to each district as well as of the predominant interests of 
the district and of each section of the community. In any given area 
the community must be regarded as organic and not crystalline; 
uniformity of provision throughout the country is neither desirable 
nor would it accomplish the purpose of meeting the educational 
needs of the very diverse elements which make up the adult population 
asa whole... - 

Consequently whilst this report will indicate the essential features 
of the housing and accommodation which are considered necessary 
for different forms of adult education, a number of factors will have 
to be considered in every particular case. Among these factors are 
the size and distribution of the population to be served, the social 
composition of the local community, the predominant local interests 
and modes of association, other existing or contemplated educational 
provision, facilities for transport, as well as, where new buildings are 
necessary, the architectural style and building material sa ces to 
the district and to the purpose of education. 

In the planning of new housing estates, in the replanning of deva- 
stated areas and in the provision of new buildings for the higher 
education of children and adolescents which will be required to im- 
plement the Education Act of 1944, the requirements of adult educa- 
tion must receive full consideration. The possibility of grouping all 
the educational activities of an area on one campus with the adult 
branch housed either in a separate building or in a separate wing of a 
building to be used jointly with another branch should be considered. 

Consideration of the need for new premises should not, however, 
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obscure the fact that the major part of the adult education of the 
present days is carried on in dispersed classes using, rented or loaned 
premises. To whatever extent institutional forms of adult education 
are developed in the future it is probable that a large amount of 
valuable work will continue to be carried on at any rate for some 
years in similar conditions. Better lighting, heating, seating and 
lavatory accommodation, better taste and cheerfulness in decoration 
and proper teaching equipment are as important for these premises 
as they are for institutes specially designed for the purpose, and could 
often be provided without great expense or long delay. 

With these general considerations in mind and in accordance with 
the recommendations of the report of the British Institute of Adult 
Education already referred to, the proposals which follow are pre- 
sented as more detailed suggestions of the accommodation which is 
considered necessary to meet the needs of adult education in the 
coming years. 


III. Jnstitutes of Adult Education 

Experience has already proved that institutes specially provided for 
the work of adult education have special advantages which give them 
a claim to a prominent place in the future extension of the movement. 


Their purpose and function and their special contribution have been 


discussed in Chapter 4 of the previous report of the British Institute 
of Adult Education already referred to. 

Whilst the institutes should differ in character according to the 
particular needs of the community for which each is provided and 
should include both residential and non-residential forms, both 
institutes maintained by statutory authorities and those maintained by 
voluntary organizations or by a joint committee representative of the 
university, statutory authority and voluntary organizations, both 
urban and rural institutes, they should all be planned and organized 
to give expression to a common purpose. They should each provide 
for a variety of educational interests and activities and, at the same 
time, they should provide the facilities making for the development 
of a social community among the members. 

For this purpose certain features have been found to be essential to 
all institutes if they are to fulfil their functions adequately. These are: 
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(1) A Common Room centrally situated and easily accessible, where 
members of the different classes can meet together iformealiy for 
social intercourse. 

(2) A Refreshment Room, Buffet or Dining Room where meals can be 

taken in company. The character of the provision, whether for full 

meals or light refreshments will depend on the situation of the institute 
and on local conditions. Associated with the refreshment room the 
necessary kitchen equipment must be provided. 

(3) A Hall adequate for the purpose of dramatic, musical and cinema 

displays and for public lectures and with seating accommodation 
ample to the needs of the particular institute. 

(4) Lecture Rooms sufficient in number and varied in size to allow of 

a wide variety of interests and activity. 

All the evidence which has been collected from many different 
sources shows remarkable agreement with regard to these main 
features. So much is this the case that it can be urged that, so far as 
experience and foresight can be a guide to future policy, the Common 
Room, Refreshment Room, Hall and Lecture Rooms should be 
regarded as the minimum requirements of every type of institute in 
the future. 

The more detailed requirements of particular forms of institute will 
be given as each form is considered separately in the following 
chapters. 

Four main categories of institute will be considered: 

(1) Non-residential institutes such as may be provided by Local 

Authorities. (2) Non-residential institutes provided by different 

voluntary organizations. (3) Residential institutes for short courses, 

provided by Local Authorities or other organizations. (4) Residen- 
tial institutes for long courses provided by a central, regional or 
other appropriate body. 

The detailed proposals which are put forward in the following 
sections of the report should be regarded rather as a code of good 
practice than as plans to be exactly observed in every particular case. 
They are intended to serve as a guide to future planning, subject to 
the modifications, either desirable or necessary, resulting from local 
circumstances. At the same time they are based on the results of 
practical experience and should receive careful consideration in all 
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cases where the extension of accommedation for adult education is ~ 


contemplated. 

There is, however, one requisite which is essential in every case: 
the buildings and equipment must be of the best possible design and 
quality. Ugliness is one of the diseases of modern life. It is in places of 
education and recreation for youth and maturity that we can best 
begin to counter it. A School, a Community Centre, a College for 
adult education, in which the design and interior decorations and the 


equipment are inferior is to that extent a failure. These things cannot . 


any longer be treated as of secondary importance—their importance 
in the life of persons and in the life of the community is of the first 
order. Moreover, it should be grasped that an improvement in taste for 
good design and colour will come about, not by preaching, but by 
habituation. A well-designed, attractively decorated and decently 
fitted Centre will silently and continuously exercise its potent influence 
on every user of it. And a building attractive without and within need 
not cost any more than an ugly one. Even with existing buildings a 
great deal can be done, especially in the decoration, to make it a 
pleasure to be inside them. As to equipment, it may be stated that 
steps have already been taken by manufacturers, at the instigation of 
the Board of Trade, to put on the market after the war standardized 
furniture for institutions, which will combine simplicity, robustness 
and good design. 


IV. Non-Residengial Institutes 

One of the first considerations in the provision of non-residential 
institutes of adult education will be to arrive at some relationship 
between the number and character of the institutes required and the 
size and distribution of the population to be served. 

Exact figures relating the number of centres to population cannot 
be given as they can in the case of compulsory education, but it is 
considered that both on social and geographical grounds one centre to 
about 50,000 population will be needed. In towns much exceeding 
this population centres should be provided in the different wards or 
districts of the town. The object should be so to plan, both in choice 
of site and in the size of population to be catered for, that the centre 
will best serve the purpose of a cultural focus for its district. 
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Taking 50,000 as an appropriate optimum figure for the relationship 
of population to centre then, whilst large cities would each have a 
number of institutes, small country towns and villages would not be 
large enough to maintain a fully equipped institute of their own. Here 
the method of the area institute sited to serve a number of surrounding 
villages as in the case of the Cambridgeshire Village Colleges might 
well be adopted. 

There should be in every large town a central institute answering 
the same purpose relative to the ward institutes as the senior schools 
to the primary school; whilst in the country districts where the 
institute serves a number of villages, each village should have its 
village hall as a centre of local activities and as an outpost of the 
work of the ‘village college’. | 

The general plan would thus be: 
(a) Large cities. One central institute plus a number of ward 
institutes. (6) Medium sized towns. One or more institutes according 
to the size of the population. (c) Small country towns and large 
villages. One institute serving the needs of a group of population 
centres, with outposts in the village halls, schools or other suitable 
accommodation. 

Whether or not it is possible in the immediate future to provide all 
the institutes needed for an adequate nation-wide scheme it is of the 
first importance that, at the present time, when schemes for the layout 
of new housing areas and for the replanning of devastated and other 
built up areas are being made, the future needs of adult education 
should be envisaged. Unless suitable sites are secured and reserved 
now, it may be difficult or impossible at a later stage to place the 
institute at the position best suited to its purpose and its future useful- 
ness may be hindered. 

A building planned for and entirely devoted to the purposes of adult 
education, as, for example, the London City Literary Institute, is 
probably the most suitable type of central provision for large towns. 
Such an institute might occupy a separate site of its own, or it might 
be associated with other educational buildings on what would form 
an educational campus. Where sufficient land in a central position is 
available for such an arrangement the campus has much to recommend 

it. It would be the cultural centre of its district, visible evidence of the 
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. unity and continuity of education, housing the adult institute, the 
County College, the technical and art schools and the public library, 
each in its own premises. 

Whilst centres of this type might be divitingsa in the larger towns 
more limited provision supplementary to the central institute will be 
required to meet the needs of small towns, country areas and the out- 
lying wards and housing areas of the large towns. In such cases, by 
suitable planning, one set of buildings can be made to serve the needs 
of different age groups of the local community. Associated with the 
local secondary or similar school there might be a special set of rooms 
reserved and equipped for the use of adults whilst other rooms and 
facilities could be made available for dual or multiple use by appro- 
priate equipment and arrangement. 

This principle, which has been applied to rural and semi-urban 
communities in the planning of the Cambridgeshire Village Colleges, 
may have wider application if used with flexibility to suit varying local 
conditions. It has been estimated that such a building planned to serve 
the needs of both children and adults would cost only between 25 per 
cent and 35 per cent more than one built to serve the purposes of the 
day school alone. In planning such a community building it is im- 
portant to secure that certain rooms shall be reserved and equipped 
for adults alone with a separate entrance to their own section, and also 
that all the rooms to be used for the dual purpose of adults and young 
people shall be furnished and equipped with this dual use in mind. 
The needs of the adults must be considered to be as — as 
those of the younger people. 

Every institute of adult education whether housed in a separate 
building or as one section of a building planned to serve a dual purpose 
should contain the accommodation set out below. This is classified 

_under two heads: 


(a) Accommodation reserved entirely for adult use. 


(6) Accommodation either reserved entirely for adults where the 
institute occupies a separate building, or serving a dual purpose 
where the adult and young people’s sections are housed in the 
set of buildings. 


(a) Common Room. Minimum 1,200 sq. ft. in area ecafnilly with 
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fireplace. Furnished with comfortable chairs and small tables. 
Simply but attractively decorated. 
Refreshment Room. Adjacent to Common Room equipped with 
serving counters, small tables and chairs. Catering for plain teas 
and light refreshments but not cooked meals. 
Warden's or Principal’s Room. 
Women’s Sitting Room. 400 sq. ft. in area, with comfortable 
chairs. 
Committee Room. 300-400 sq. ft. area with chairs. 
Lecture Rooms. A sufficient number varying in size (from 300- 
1,000 5g. ft.) with chairs and small tables. Wall blackboards and 
map henge. Rooms specially equipped for music and art. 
Women’s Sewing Room. 
Games Room equipped for indoor games. 
Wireless Listening Room. 
Cloak Rooms and Lavatories. Men’s and women’s separate. 
Créche. In order to make possible the attendance of married women 
it is very desirable that facilities for the care of young children 
should be provided at the institute. 


(b) Library. Housing a permanent reference collection, and also 


serving the purpose of a special branch of the Municipal or County 
Library. 

Theatre, for drama, music and the cinema and for public lectures, 
To accommodate 500. With fixed seating. Stage with separate 
lighting equipment. Men’s and women’s dressing rooms and 
lavatories. Property room with cupboards. Cinema projector 
and screen, 

Hall with removable seats. For dances and social functions. 
Handicraft Room. 1,200. sq. ft. minimum area, Equipped for 


' woodwork and light metal work. 


Science Room fitted with lecture table for demonstrations. Where 
the accommodation for adults is an annexe of a school the use of the 
school laboratory by adult students should be available. 
Gymnasium. 

Office and Enquiry Room. 

Kitchen, Larder and Store Rooms equipped to serve the purposes 
of the refreshment room. 
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(Note that the items under both (a) and (b) are necessary for a fully 
equipped adult institute whether those under (4) are used jointly by 
the day school or not.) 

It is important that the building should be of good architectural 
design, having regard to the purpose for which it is to be used and to 
the style and material appropriate to the district. 

It should be equipped with central heating and electric lighting. All 
rooms, but especially the theatre, hall and workshops should be 
adequately sound-proofed. Ventilation should be adequate but 
draught-free. 

Caretaker’s Cottage.—As it is of the highest importance that the 
caretaker should live in the immediate neighbourhood of the institute 
it may be necessary or advisable to provide a caretaker’s house either 
on or near the site acquired for the institute. 

The institute should either possess or have easy access to satisfactory 
playing fields for the use of its members. It will also be of great 
advantage to the institute either to have a country holiday centre or to 
be ‘associated with a residential institute in the country to which 
parties of its members could go for summer schools and holiday courses. 

If, for any reason, the full provision outlined above is not considered 
possible or necessary at the outset, the plan of the building should be 

so designed as to provide for the necessary later additions without 
~ serious structural alterations to the original building and with a view 
to the final unity of the complete institute. 


V. Other Types of Non-Residential Institutes 

Reference must also be made to other types of non-residential 
institutes, of which the more important are Educational Settlements, 
Community Centres, Y.M.C.A.s, Y.W.C.A.s, and Village Halls. 
The object of the Educational Settlement is to provide education both 
in the form of organized courses recognized by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Statutory Authorities and in other less formal ways to 
"meet the needs:arid interests of a wide variety of individuals. While 
the purposes of Community Centres, Y.M.C.A.s and Y.W.C.A.s 
are obviously of a more general character, both formal and informal 
educational activities have an increasingly important place in their 
programmes. In all such institutes considerable significance is attached 
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to the fostering of a sense of fellowship and unity of purpose among 
the members by placing on them the responsibility for maintenance 
and administration. 

In the total provision of non-residential institutes of adult education 
the varied needs of the whole population will require that institutes 
for the purposes mentioned above should be provided as well as those 
which may be set up by a Local Authority of the type indicated in 
the preceding chapter. 

The amount and type of provision best suited to a given community 
should be considered and agreed upon by a body representative of the 
varied educational interests of the community. When the agreement 
is reached then the institute whether maintaining by the Statutory 
Authority or by a Voluntary Organization should be regarded by the 
Authority as one part of the total provision of adult education in 
its area. 

The requirement of an Educational Settlement both with regard to 
premises and equipment are of a similar character to those set out 
already under the heading of non-residential institutes, allowance 
being made for the difference in the total numbers to be accommodated. 
It is also considered desirable by the Educational Settlements Associa- 
tion that provision might be made for the housing of the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau within the building. 

The premises of a *Community Centre should be such as to offer 
facilities for a wide variety of activities if education is to provide for 
the needs of the adult population as a whole and not merely a small 
minority. The ideal is to have a centre in which the existing activities 
of a generally cultural nature can be accommodated in association 
with each other and where new activities can be fostered. One of the 
chief functions of the Principal of the institute should be to assist the 
men and women of the neighbourhood to devise ways of association 
by which they may meet their own interests and relate them to the 
common well-being of their fellow-citizens. 


*Between the time of the collection of the evidence and the production of this 
report the Ministry of Education has issued a report on Community Centres which 
deals with a ers of the subject of this enquiry. That report is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. It may be of service to point out that, at present, the term Communi 
Centre is i to various interpretations, and in the planning of such centres mu 
will depend on whether they are to be provided for all members of a community, 


adults and children alike, or only for the adult section of the population. 
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In detail the provision should be similar to that already outlined 
for non-residential institutes, the Common Room, Hall and Canteen 
forming the focal centre of the whole. 

Both the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have always attached great 
importance to adequate facilities for the development of club life, 
which in their experience constitutes an indispensable condition of 
adolescent and adult education. Many of their buildings are in fact 
‘settlements,’ either residential or non-residential, and all of them are 
equipped with ‘common rooms,’ in which some of the two Associa- 
tions’ best informal educational work is done. 

It has already been stated that the Village Hall should be the 
natural centre of adult education work of the village. It should be the 
home of the rural extension work of the adult education institute of 
the area in which it is situated and should provide the accommodation 
needed for the classes and meetings of the various organizations con- 
cerned with adult education in its area. The subject of the provision 
of Village Halls has been fully dealt with in a special publication of the 
National Council of Social Service (Village Halls and Social Centres 
in the Countryside. N.C.S.S. 1944), which should be referred to for 
more detailed information. 


VI. Residential Institutes of Adult Education 
The case for the establishment of residential institutes of adult 
education has been discussed in the report of the British Institute of 
Adult Education entitled ‘Adult Education After the War.’ These 
residential institutes should be of two types :— 
(a) Providing for short residential courses of not more dies a few 
weeks in duration. 
(b) Providing for courses extending normally for one year and, in 
some cases for a longer period. 
(a) Short Term Residential Institute——There is a great need for 
institutes of this type to accommodate and provide for holiday courses 
of one or more weeks in duration, summer schools, week-end schools 
and conferences, refresher courses and similar forms of adult education, 
supplementary to the various non-residential activities. 
_ Such institutes should be established on a regional basis, the area of 
the region to be served being determined in each case by the size and 
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distribution of the population and by other local circumstances. An 
administrative county or group of counties or a county borough 
might form a unit area. ; 

Before the establishment of such an institute there should be full 
consultation and agreement between the local authorities concerned 
and the agencies for adult education—universities and voluntary 
organizations—in the area. _ 

The site chosen should be in a rural setting where education can be 
associated with facilities for country walks and physical exercise, but 
regard should be paid to ease and cost of transport. The institute 
should have ample grounds for outdoor games such as football, 
hockey and tennis; 1oacres would probably be adequate for all purposes. 

.It is probable that many existing country houses with ample grounds 
will be available and might be considered for the purposes of these 
institutes, but such premises usually entail considerable expense in 
adaptation and may also entail permanently higher maintenance costs 
than a building specially designed for its purpose. Water supply, 
lavatory accommodation and sanitation are usually inadequate; bed- 
rooms are difficult to adapt satisfactorily; kitchen equipment and 
layout need reorganizing; and the heating and lighting systems will 
probably need replanning. 

Despite the many attractions of such houses with their well- 
established gardens it is probable that in most cases a new well- 
designed building will be preferred and will be more economical in 
the long run. 

The activities of these institutes would be of two kinds:— 

(1) Educational courses of a short term nature (from one to four 

weeks in duration) conducted either by the permanent staff of the 

institute or by visiting lecturers under the direction of its committee. 

(2) Week-end and holiday and other short term courses and con- 

ferences arranged and conducted by other educational organizations 

with the approval of the institute committee and possibly making 
use of the services of the permanent staff when needed. 

In order to provide the best conditions both on educational and 
social grounds the accommodation should be planned for not fewer 
than 40 and not more than 6o persons. In addition to this a simpler 
form of accommodation should be provided for 50 persons so as to 
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make the institute suitable for a larger group on special occasions. 
The following is a detailed list of the provision considered necessary 
in an institute for the above purposes. Once again, this should be 
considered as a ‘code of good practice’. 
1. Entrance Hall—spacious. 
2. Separate Cloak Rooms and Lavatories for men and women. 

. Office and Enquiry Room. 

4- Office. 

5. Common Room. 

6. Staff Common Room. 

7. Canteen for snacks. 

8. Library, Quiet Room (with appropriate fittings) and Writing 
Room. 

9. Hall, to accommodate 150, with fixed seats, permanent stage, 
separate stage lighting, dressing rooms for men and women, 
property room with cupboards. 

10. Rooms of varying size for general use and for particular purposes as 
under. One equipped with fitted lecture table for science demonstra- 
tions. One wired for radio. Art room and music room, each of 
which would also be available for other purposes when not required 
for their special function. 

11. A second Hall with removable seats, for dances and social functions. 

12. Games Room for indoor games. 

13. Workshop for woodwork and light metal work. Benches and tools. 

14. Dining Room to seat 120. 

15. Kitchen fitted for full service of meals. 

16. Larder, Pantry and Store Rooms. 

17. Housekeeper’s Sitting Room. 

18. Maids’ Sitting Room. 

19. Drying Room for wet clothing. 

20. Boot Room for shoe storing and cleaning. 

21. Fuel Storage Room and Furnace Room. 

22. Bedrooms. Men’s and women’s wings separate. Accommodation 
might consist of single and double rooms and multiple-bed dormi- 
tories. A special wing of double rooms for married couples. Single 
and double rooms should preferably have fitted wash basins with 
hot and cold water. For dormitories a separate washing room with 
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a range of wash basins is necessary. Shower baths as well as 
ordinary baths should be fitted. 

23. Secretary's Bedroom and Sitting Room. 

24. Guest Bedrooms—4 or more. 

25. Housekeeper’s Bedroom. 

26. Separate Bedroom and Sitting Room for each resident tutor. 
These will also be used for small seminar groups. 

27. Bedroom Wing for domestic staff with appropriate bedroom, 
bathroom and lavatory accommodation. 

28. Créche, i.e. provision such as will enable married women with 

_ young children to attend the institute. 

29. Ample Garage Accommodation. 

30. Warden’s House. Gardener’s cottage and handyman’s cottage 
where needed on the estate. 

There might be a vegetable garden large enough to supply the 

needs of the institute for fresh vegetables. The grounds should con- 

tain lawn tennis courts and a playing field for hockey, football and 

cricket. The possibility of swimming and of such games as squash and 

fives should not be overlooked where these are practicable. 

Institutes of this type should preferably be under the management 
of a committee representative of the agencies, both statutory and 
voluntary, concerned with adult education in the area. 

(b) Long Term Residential Institutes——In addition to residential 
institutes providing the short term courses referred to under (a), 
provision should be made for a further number of institutes offering 
extended coutses of a year or more in duration to meet the needs of 
those adult students for whom a university course is not appropriate. 
The number of such students will naturally be smaller than the number 
of those who are able to take the shorter courses and, in consequence, 
fewer institutes of this type will be needed. 

In 1939 there were already nine such institutes in existence with an 
annual student roll of about 400. This number of students would 
certainly have been much exceeded if a more generous and standard 
provision of financial aid had eased the monetary sacrifice which a 
year’s absence from employment entails on them, and if the institutes 
had been more closely incorporated with the national educational 
system. The example of the three Scandinavian countries, though their 
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methods are not applicable in detail to our own, nevertheless indicates 
both the degree of response and the benefit to the nation which should 
result from an extension of this form of adult education. The existing 
institutes were founded and have been largely maintained by private 
individuals and non-statutory organizations. Most of them have been 
in receipt of capitation grants from the Board of Education but their 
students have in many cases not been regarded as eligible for grant aid 
by their Local Authorities on the ground that the Authority did not 
recognize the institute which they wished to attend. 

The first and most economical step in the provision of this form of 
education would appear to be that the Ministry of Education should 
satisfy itself as to the quality of the education, the qualifications of the 
staff and the administrative competence of the existing institutes and 
should provide the financial assistance deemed necessary to bring them 
up to an agreed optimum standard both with regard to the number of 
student places per institute and the teaching and other equipment. 
Along with this the institute should be recognized by all Education 
Authorities as one among other forms of higher education for which 
scholarships or grants are made to students from their administrative 
areas, and these grants should be adequate and equal in amount under 
whatever authority the student lives. Additional institutes should then 
be provided in accordance with the demand as judged ” the number 
of suitable applicants from year to year. 

These long course institutes should be open to viens from any 
part of the countas. Their financial aid and supervision should there- 
fore be under the control of a central authority set up especially for this 
purpose through whose agency the Ministry of Education would operate. 

The buildings and equipment of these institutes should in general 
be similar to those of the short term residential institutes with the 
following particular variations: 

(1) Site. This should be within easy reach of a university or other 

centre of varied intellectual life. 

(2) Accommodation. All students should have single study bedrooms. 

The Dining room should accommodate 80 to allow for staff and 

visitors as well as students. Guest rooms, additional bedrooms for 

visitors and lecturers. Créche unnecessary. 
The institutes should not be all of one type; some should be co- 
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educational with separate men’s and women’s wings, some for men 
only and others for women only. They may also vary in the character 
of the courses which they offer, some giving special prominence to 
one group of subjects and others to other groups. 

These variations will entail differences in the layout and equipment 
of the different institutes. The purpose and plan of each institute should 
therefore be considered in relation to the character of the existing 
provision at any time in the country as a whole and to the needs not 
already satisfied. 

It is possible that some Universities may consider it desirable to 
provide residential institutes for adult education in connection with 
the work of their extra-mural departments. In such cases it is important 
that there shall be the fullest consultation with the Local Education 
Authority and the other agencies for adult education in the area in 
advance. The fact that institutes of adult education will entail con- 
siderable expense in capital cost and will be of a permanent nature 
emphasizes the need for close co-ordination in their planning. 

In addition with the institutes referred to in this chapter considera- 
tion might well be given to the provision of suitable accommodation 
for the housing and exhibition of county or regional records and other. 
material of local historical interest. Where appropriate these might be 
housed in a section of the institute specially provided for the purpose. 


VII. Accommodation for Non-Institutional Forms of Adult Education. 

There are organizations for adult education of wnich the Workers’ 
Educational Association may be taken as the outstanding example, 
whose main work is carried on under conditions differing from those 
of a central institute. Dispersed classes in town and village meet in 
rented or loaned premises varying greatly in their convenience. Public 
lectures, Branch meetings and conferences have to find whatever 
accommodation is available and approximately adequate, week-end 
and summer schools need bedroom accommodation and facilities for 
meals and recreation as well as lecture rooms. 

These varied needs must be and are to some extent fulfilled in a_ 
variety of ways and no single type of building can provide for them. 
_ It is, however, important that the activities of these organizations 
should be considered in connection with all the varied forms of institute 
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already referred to. The short-term residential institutes should be 
available for W.E.A. and other week-end and summer schools; the 
non-residential institutes, settlements, community centres and village 
halls should be available for conferences and branch and class meetings. 
This co-operation already exists in many instances. The Universities 
through their extra-mural departments provide facilities for classes, 
lectures and conferences and in some cases for summer schools. 
Classes meet at the present time in the premises of technical, secondary 
and elementary schools, public libraries, settlements, village halls and 
other institutions. With the extension of accommodation in:the varied 
forms already recommended in this report more facilities ought to be 
available in the future for the work of the non-institutional forms of 
adult education if it is recognized, as it must be, that they will continue 
to play a large part in the adult education movement of the coming 
years alongside and complementary to the institutes. 

Without waiting for the erection of new institutes much could and 
should be done immediately to render the accommodation and 
facilities for these non-institutional organizations more satisfactory. 
Where they hold their. meetings in schoolrooms chairs should be 
provided as a substitute for children’s desks, lock-up book cases 
should be provided to take the place of the unsatisfactory book-box, 
maps, projectors, lanterns, episcopes and film projectors should be 
made easily available, and, wherever practicable the facilities of the 
school canteen should be available for light refreshments on the 


‘evening of the class. These facilities, which could be provided at little 


cost, would add greatly to the comfort and efficiency of the classes. 
Consideration should further be given to the question of the charge 
made for the rental of rooms to these classes. As, under the new 
Education Act, Local Authorities are required to see that provision is 
made for adult education in their areas, it is suggested that, where 
classes are recognized by the Ministry of Education or by the Local 


Authority, accommodation should be provided free of rental charge. 


VIII. Public Libraries (Municipal and County) 

The relationship which should exist between libraries and centres 
of adult education is partly one of the co-ordination of the activities of 
the two services and partly one of the provision and use of premises. 
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It has already been stated that every institute of adult education should 
contain a room reserved and furnished for the purpose of a library. 
The institute library should have its own permanent collection of 
standard reference books and should also draw and house the books 
necessary for the work of its students from the Public, Municipal or 
County Library. There should thus be a close working arrangement 
between every institute and its local Public Library, between the 
Warden and the Librarian, and between the Education Committee 
and the Library Committee. 

Where the institute is associated with other educational activities, 
either as a part of the same building or on an adjoining site it would be 
an advantage to place the public library in the same block in order to 
serve the needs of both the day school and the adult students. This 
arrangement would be particularly suitable in the case of the county 
library which might have a permanent branch associated with every 
institute in its area of operation. : 

In villages the village hall, which should serve as the community 
centre and the centre of adult education, should also house the local 
branch of the county library for which a separate room or a separate 
place with lock-up shelves should be set apart. Book boxes should be 
replaced or supplemented by a better form of display and access and 
by a larger selection of books. 

In every case where new premises for adult education are under 
consideration, whether in a separate building or as part of a dual or 
multi-purpose building, whether provided by the Local Authority or’ 
by a voluntary organization, and in every case where a new public 
library or branch library is contemplated, the relationship between 
the two services should be carefully considered and there should be 
the fullest consultation and co-operation between the Authority 
responsible for the institute and the library authority. 

There is a difference of opinion among librarians as to whether the 
public libraries should themselves provide facilities for organized 
adult education on their premises. It is, however, agreed that every 
public library should contain a suitable room in which classes and 
lectures on the technique of the use of the library should be given. 

Some public libraries have rooms which are suitable or could be 
adapted for educational purposes, and lack of accommodation is one 
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of the hampering conditions under which adult education suffers and 
will suffer for some time. Any such rooms should be made available 
for the purposes of adult education. 

There are instances where a library committee takes a wider view 
of its functions and where the library has become the centre of educa- 
tional activities in a variety of forms. In these cases experience has 
shown that the educational work has resulted in an increase in the use 
of the library proper and has raised the quality of the reading. More 
might possibly be done in this direction provided always that the 
primary work of the library did not suffer in efficiency. 

If an extension of work along these lines is contemplated then the 
question of accommodation in suitable premises will need to be con- 
sidered as well as the relationship of the work to the other educational 
activities in the area. 

What has been said above together with the fact that education 
depends largely for its effectiveness on the supply and right use of 
books, emphasizes the need, already referred to, for a much closer 
national link in the future than exists between the education and 
library services of the country. 


An Approach to Adult Education in a 
| Rural Area 
MARION SPRINGALL 


HE material for this article is derived from five years’ tutorial 

work for the W.E.A. in Norfolk. Here, in an area of 2,000 square 
miles, are approximately 300,000 people living in the 16 market towns 
and seaside resorts and the 500 rural parishes. The towns have a 
population between 2,000 and 6,000, while the villages vary in size 
from hamlets to quite large groups of 1,000 people. There are only 
3 boroughs: Norwich has.a population of 120,000, Great Yarmouth of 
0,000, and King’s Lynn of 20,000. The two last lie in the extreme 
east and west of the county, while Norwich is in the south-east, 20 miles 
from Yarmouth, so that the influence of these urban centres on the 
county is limited. Public transport, in such a sparsely populated area, 
naturally does not provide a frequent service and private transport 
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has been curtailed during the war; bicycles are convenient in a county 
where steep hills are not numerous and one has the impression that 
they have increased in number during the war, but they do not link the 
towns with the country, especially since considerable areas have been 
closed to visitors. In Norfolk, then, adult education is developing in a 
typically rural area. 

The major industry is, of course, agriculture. Generally speaking the 
large farms of 1,000 acres, or more, lie in the west of the county and the 
smaller holdings of less than 300 acres in the east and south-east, but it 
is impossible to generalize about the economic structure of villages. In 
one there is a farm of Goo acres, farmed as part of a dispersed group of 
holdings with a total area of 3,000 acres; the second farm of 600 acres is 
probably the sole source of income for the resident farmer; adjoining 
these farms are small holdings of less than 50 acres. Here the methods 
of farming as well as the way of living vary considerably. A second 
village is dominated by a single large farm. A third consists of small 
dairy farms managed by working farmers. In normal times, poultry- 
keeping, fruit-growing, market-gardening and forestry all add to the 
variety in economic life. Everywhere there is a sprinkling of the pro- 
fessions, trades and services—doctors, schoolmistresses, local govern- 
ment officials, shopkeepers and railwaymen. The tutor therefore finds a 
diversity of experience and interest in a village discussion group which 
usually represents a cross-section of the community. 

In the small towns the dominating economic group is com- 
mercial. The shops, banks, garages and agents chiefly serve the farming 
population of the neighbourhood. Where the’ town is also the adminis- 
trative centre for a rural district, the expanding services are bringing 
more officials into the town; the presence of rural secondary and area 
senior schools means a growing body of teachers. Industrial develop- 
ment is not great, but here and there are factories employing from 200 
to 500 people in printing, cider-making and brush-manufacturing. The 
market town, unlike the village, is large enough to fall into exclusive 
social groups and the composition of a class may be determined by 
other factors than a common interest in the subject studied. 

. The cultural background upon which a tutor works is meagre. It is 
safe to assume that almost every home has a wireless set and a daily 
newspaper. Members of trades and professions often read specialized 
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journals and a number of women read novels and light literature, 
especially during the winter. The County Library Service, with its 
headquarters in Norwich, has centres for the distribution of books in 
most towns and villages. A van periodically changes the collections on 
long loan and special books can be obtained for students of any 
particular subject. All who wish have free access to the books once or 
twice a week when the business of exchange is managed by voluntary 
librarians. There is delay in the circulation of newer books since it is 
impracticable to purchase sufficient copies to satisfy every demand 
promptly, but this is not the chief problem. People see few books and 
book reviews, do not know what is available nor whether a book sug- 
gested is what they need. Yet it seems that books might be bought as 
well as borrowed if these difficulties could be overcome. In one village 
the tutor’s display of books produced an outburst of dissatisfaction. 
People lived 20 miles from a town, buses were infrequent and over- 
crowded and the bookshops visited were ill-supplied. Elsewhere 
people agreed that book-reviews cut from periodicals or written by 
members of the library would be useful if displayed on a noticeboard, 
but thought that the execution of the project needed a competent and 
energetic librarian behind it. It was encouraging to meet an elderly 
farm-worker who had been interested in a novel through a broadcast 
programme and had discovered, and bought, a copy in a second-hand 
shop in his market town. There appears to be a number of books in 
quite humble homes, but most are probably out-of-date and not of good 
quality. 

More books of the right kind need to be written. The standard 
works and even the pamphlets by experts, which appeal to the trained 
student, seem unsuitable for the ordinary man or woman attending 
terminal or one-year courses. Short, well-printed and _iilustrated 
studies, written in a straightforward yet vivid style which combines 
abstractions with concrete illustrations, are needed. Food and Farming 
in Post-War Europe, by Yates and Warriner, may be cited as an 
example, though the biographical approach to a subject should be 
equally successful. 

It seems that pioneer courses should be built round the interest of 
the day, whether it be America or White Papers. Unfortunately this 
means shifting with a shifting scene which does not help people to the 
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stability of a real understanding of anything. Unfortunately. too, such 
courses involve problems in presentation and discussion. Most country 
people associate education with the young, with schools and colleges. 
Meetings attended by adults have, in their experience, been usually 
concerned with religion or politics, both of which have, at one time or 
another, divided people into fiercely antagonistic parties. Men have 
refused to attend even one meeting of a course on the grounds that 
‘it is bound to end in politics’. Those who come may want the fun of a 
political meeting, or through inexperience push the discussion into the 
more emotional channels of party politics. This must be avoided since 
the cross-section of the community present includes people of varied 
political meeting or, through inexperience, push the discussion into the 
will leave, never to return, at worst, the meeting will produce so much 
ill-feeling that educational activity will lose most of its value. Experi- 
ence suggests that the aim of the first few meetings should be the dis- 
semination of information and the answering of questions, rather than 
discussion, until the tutor has sensed the group and the group been 
given confidence in the impartiality of the tutor. One needs to cultivate 
the judicial temperament in discussion; all points of view must be 
heard, the timely joke can ease tension when it arises and a summing- 
up, when possible, sends people home satisfied. 

Some indication of the nature of the courses may be useful. A 
terminal in Social Reconstruction fell roughly into two sections. The 
first six talks, of about 50 minutes each, aimed at giving information 
about Housing schemes, the Scott and Uthwatt reports, the Education 
Bill, the Beveridge scheme, and the White Paper on the National 
Health Service. Questions came rapidly from a group of middle class 
people in a small town. Response to suggestions for reading was good. 
Denby’s Rehousing Europe, Pearse and Crocker’s The Peckham 
Experiment: Our Towns, Livingstone’s The Future of Education, and 
H. M. Burton’s The Education of the Countryman were appreciated by 
those whose experience in reading was well above the average. During 
the second half of the course discussion of fundamental ideas emerged 
easily in an atmosphere of confidence. Two successful evenings were 
spent on Industry and Education and Youth. During the first the 
merits of a vocational and liberal education were weighed and both 
related to the present needs of the community and the individual. On 
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the second evening the group plunged into sociology and discussed the 
relationship between the age groups, the changing structure of popula- 
tion in this country and the different attitudes of static and dynamic 
societies towards their young people. The presence of men with 
experience in different industries and of women active in youth 
organizations was important. Their specialized knowledge, pulling on 
the general interest of others, created new ideas for both. A study of 
English Social History is to follow this course next session. Elsewhere 
the discussion of reconstruction has been more closely related to local 
government; people have considered the activities of their councils and 
_have wanted to know the law. In one village a group met privately to 
discuss clauses in the Local Government Act of 1933. The presence of 
councillors, or members of Women’s Institutes, which have encour- 
aged an active interest in public life, has stimulated interest in the part 
to be played by local institutions in the plans for the future. Three 
women students attending different courses last session have accepted 
nomination to their rural district councils. The W.E.A. and the W.I.’s 
have jointly organized a week-end school for the study of local 
government. 

At the end of the pioneering stage when the group, through 
experience, understands the nature of adult education, a local com- 
mittee should develop the ability to select subjects for a session’s work. 
The more variety there is in courses and tutors the greater the benefit 
to rural areas which, until the war, saw too few ‘strangers’. To the 
writer, History seems a subject of some importance. During the first 
two years of war pioneer courses in Local History revealed an. interest 
in the social and economic life of the district*. Totalitarian war appears 
to have shifted the base of co-operation from the common inheritance 
of the past to the common objective of future reconstruction. There is 
evidence, however, that History has again some important con- 
tributions to make in the education of the adult mind. Plans for recon- 
struction have revealed strong differences of opinion, if not antagonism 
to change. The history of the growth of the opinion, its relation to the 
social environment of the day, promotes understanding and tolerance. 
For individuals the realization of the historical origin of a point of 


* This was the subject of a report in Bulletin XXVIII (Feb. 1942) of the World 
Association fer Addl Education, 
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view may be of great importance; new conditions are seen to demand a 
change of mind and so adjustment can take place. The study of past 
efforts to solve problems similar to those which confront the present 
generation cultivates a sense of continuity which makes for a long- 
term outlook; experience in considering all the factors in a situation in 
the past, suggests a balanced consideration of the present; this should 
correct the general tendency to look at life from the angle of one’s own 
particular trade or profession. Once people are convinced of the 
importance of the contribution a subject has to make to their present 
urgent needs, they are likely to continue studying and enjoying it for 
its own sake. 

Experience has proved that one-year students who have arrived at 
the stage of appreciating educational opportunities, will produce 
written work in order to comply with regulations. But this is no solu- 
tion to the problem of the function of written work in the education of 
the intelligent, but not scholarly, adult. At present the old ideal of the 
cultured individual seems to be in abeyance; here and there the religious 
ideal of development of personality survives. On either of those 
grounds it is possible to secure the full co-operation of the student in 
the production of essays as a means, to the cultivation of the individual 
mind. The trend of the last five years has not been in this direction. 
People have been busy with the Home Guard, or the First Aid parties, 
in which all the emphasis lies on the subordination of the individual 
to the needs of the community. Co-operative efforts in survey work 
have fitted in with this attitude. The village of Binham was surveyed in 
a general way, in connection with a course on reconstruction*. Much 
of the information was easily collected by personal enquiries in the 
village. In a survey of the Wayland Rural District, the county health 
and education departments and the clerk of the rural district willingly 
supplied information. Councillors also contributed their experience in , 
the working of the services. The relation of survey work to courses 
partly concerned with reconstruction is easy, for the material is acces- 
sible and familiar to the student. Its relation to History is more difficult 
and experiment is needed. One might suggest that transcription of 
local material, the compiling of a source book, and the use of its 
contents seem practicable. 

* Published by the W.E.A. (Eastern District) 7 Hills Road, Cambridge. 
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In the terminal and one-year stages in a rural area, discussion is 
probably the most important medium of education. If there is an in- 
timate relationship between language and reason, between speech and 
thought, then people must meet in groups of about twenty, where they 
can feel free to express the ideas in their minds, however confused or 
unorthodox they may be. Words must be found, and distinguished 
from current jargon, misunderstandings eliminated and the different 
points of view made clear. When tolerance is habitual, constructive 
argument becomes possible and people are on the way to thinking for 
themselves. Talks by tutors, however inspiring, have not their full 
value until listeners bring to them an independent judgment. Much 
reading by thedsolated individual leads only to the accumulation of 
encyclopaedic information which, at its best, provides material for the 
kind of conversation which is but a superficial contact between people. 
In rural areas people are in contact with few of their own age group 
and with fewer who are kindred spirits. It may be that the weekly 
meeting is inadequate and needs the unorganized discussion of the 
week-end school to complete its work. 


Impington and Adult Education 
H. C. WILTSHIRE 


(Organizing Secretary, Notts Rural Community Council; late 
Adult Tutor, Impington Village College) 


AMBRIDGESHIRE’S Village Colleges are perhaps our most 
discussed educational institutions—discussed, some would say, 
to excess. They are praised by our experts in rural planning.* They 
are regarded with admiration by some experts in Education, with 
suspicion by others, and by others with an eye jaundiced (I fear) by 
professional jealousy. Experts in Adult Education say ———? 
They have not said very much. And they differ, as they should. By 
and large they are not interested. ‘After all’, they might say, ‘we are 
engaged in Adult Education. A Village College is only a glorified 


*See the Scott Report (‘Every village should have what, for lack of a better name, 
may be called a community or social centre. For a ary ioe or group of villages 
(Ons aa Village Colleges are very near ideal), ‘Country Planning 

ord), etc. 
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Evening Institute, equipped more lavishly than usual with facilities for 
recreation and planted out in the country. Its main work must always 
be of a kind that falls within the Further Education rather than the 
Adult Education Regulations. Probably quite a good thing, but it 
doesn’t concern us very closely.’ I believe that such a view involves an 
underestimate of the difficulties of rural education and an underestimate _ 
of the potentialities of the Village College. It is not unexpected from a 
movement that is predominantly urban in its origins and interests. 
But in so far as we are concerned for rural Adult Education we should 
also, I suggest, be concerned for the development of Village Colleges 
or similar institutions. 

Those who have expressed an opinion have tended to be hostile. 
They are perhaps prejudiced against institutions for which extravagant 
claims are sometimes made. They are by tradition distrustful of 
elaborate and comfortable buildings. They are disquieted by such 
lavish provision of recreational as well as educational facilities from 
above; it seems at once sybaritic and anti-democratic. They see the 
statutory authority reaching out into their territory and they leap, per- 
haps a little prematurely, to the defence of the voluntary organizations. 
They see a threat to the independent social and cultural life of the 
village in the artificial regional basis of the new institution. 

I have on different occasions heard all these views expressed by per- 
sons of experience and sometimes of distinction in the world of adult 
education. I believe that they are ill-based and that a more intimate 
acquaintance with the work and potentialities of a Village College 
would elad to their reconsideration. 

May I first briefly describe one of these Colleges—what sort of a 
place it is, who uses it and for what, how it is organized? I write of 
Impington in particular instead of Village Colleges in general because 
that is the only one of the four that I know from the inside. I write of 
it, too, as I knew it in 1941-3 and all figures refer to the 1942-3 
"session; both its staff and its work have increased since then. 

What is it? It is Senior School, Community Centre, Centre for Youth 
Service and Centre for Adult Education combined. In all these 
capacities it serves ten villages within a radius of six miles and with a 
total population of about 8,000. This little rural region has, like all 
others, practically no public transport services within it. So the 
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College has to run its own buses, bringing the school-children in 
during the day and the older folk in the evening. Normally these *buses 
would run on about four evenings a week, but war-time restrictions 
reduced the service to two and then to one evening a week. 

What sort of building is it? A beauty; designed by Walter Gropius 
and Maxwell Fry and built 1938-9. And it does its job; it is easy to 
work in and it meets the many and varied demands made on it aston- 
ishingly well. It is, among other things, a school: so there are class 
rooms. But they are quite unlike the usual class rooms; they open on 


to gardens, are charmingly decorated, furnished with chairs and tables 


instead of desks and provided with enough cupboard space to hide all 
the apparatus of teaching. They are, in fact, designed as rooms which 
shall be pleasant meeting places for adults as well as class rooms for 
children. Craft rooms (Needlework, Domestic Science, Art, Wood and 
Metal Work) are just as well designed and even better equipped. The 
promenade performs the function of a large foyer, and is an admirable 
meeting and mixing place for all and sundry in the evenings. The hall 
seats 320 and has a good stage and projection room; this is assembly 
hall and (temporarily) gymnasium in the day and in the evenings 
theatre, cinema, concert and dance hall. A separate wing houses 
kitchen, common-room, three games rooms, lecture room, committee 
room and library; the whole building is, of course, available for adult 
use in the evenings but this wing is especially theirs. e 
Though beautiful and efficient it was not an expensive building. But 
Cambridgeshire is not a wealthy authority and so some desiderata had 
to be omitted. Gymnasium, youth ‘wing, dining room and some resi- 
dential accommodation are badly needed, and the first two of these are 
to be added as soon as building becomes possible. 
Who uses it? Picture them in concentric circles with habitual users at 
the centre and casual users at the circumference. They were (1942-3)*: 
(i) The school children—about 300. This is a non-selective Senior 
School. 
(ii) Students at Evening Classes—about 330. They were attending 
23 classes of which 19 covered the usual range of Evening Insti- 


*Comparative fi for the session 1944-45 are—Students at Evening Classes, 
11; Members of College Clubs and Societies, 450 (approx.); Regular users of the 
ibrary, 800 (approx.). 
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tute Classes and were administered under the F. E. Regulations, 
and 4 (Music, Current Affairs, Child Psychology and Com- 
parative Religion) were administered under the A. E. Regulations. 

(iii) Members of College Clubs and Societies—about 250—autono- 
mous organizations meeting regularly at the College but having 
their own membership, constitution and funds, and including 
flourishing Dramatic, Music and Agricultural Societies. 

(iv) Regular users of games rooms, common room and canteen— 
about 200. 

(v) Regular users of the Library—about 400. This is a branch of the 
County Library. 

(vi) Occasional users of the College, coming to film shows, dances, 
concerts, plays, exhibitions, lectures, etc.—probable weekly 
average 400-500. 

(vii) Members of other local organizations hiring rooms at the College. 

These groups are not, of course, mutually exclusive. But there 

must have been that winter something like 1,000 people using the 
building each week, from those who dropped in for a casual cup of 
coffee or game of billiards to those who attended a regular course of 
study. 
How is it organized? There is no membership of the College as such. 
It is a Social Centre open to all the members of its community. But 
there is in the Students’ Council a most important link between them. 
Perhaps Students’ Council is a misleading term, for membership is 
not limited to ‘students’. It is a large body upon which all the regular 
users of the College have their representatives—members of clubs and 
patrons of the library and the games rooms as well as members of 
classes. Its Committees control Common Room, Canteen, Library, 
and the amenities and social life of the College generally, all matters of 
programme and policy are discussed with them, and they are strongly 
represented on the Board of Managers. This is the essential core of the 
institution, a live, critical and democratic body, fortified by the pos- 
session of amply funds and growing in strength and importance. 

The staffing of the College is of many kinds. A great deal of 
voluntary work is essential to it. Film shows, library and canteen 
services and all the Clubs and Societies demand and enlist a surprising 
amount of local voluntary help. Groups and classes are in the charge 
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of part-time teachers, some voluntary but most paid, either through 
the Local Education Authority or through the University of Cam- 
bridge Board of Extra-Mural Studies. Full-time staff numbered only 
two, a Warden (responsible for the whole of the College’s work) and an 
Adult Tutor (responsible for the adult and adolescent activities). 
Their work has now, I believe, been a little lightened by the addition 
to the staff of Librarian, Youth Leaders and Housekeeper. 

Then there is the structure that Henry Morris, as Director of 
Education, conceived and planned, and that A. J. Parr, in five years’ 
unremitting work as Warden, has brought to life. What are the ideas 
upon which it is founded? They seem to me to be these. 

First, the belief that the average village is not a sufficiently 
large unit for the development of a full educational and cultural 


life, and that therefore new and larger units must be developed 
or where necessary created. 


Second, the belief that education is a continuous process 
extending, in the normal individual, throughout childhood, 
adolescence and adult life, and that the new institution must 
therefore provide for education at all these stages and for easy 
passage between them. 


Third, the belief that education, in adult life particularly, is a 
social process, a product of the association of individuals for a 
common purpose rather than the association of teacher and pupil 
for a didactic purpose, and that the new institution must there- 
fore place education in a social setting and relate it closely to the 
work and leisure of the whole community. 


Has an institution of this kind, based on these principles, any 
contribution to make to Adult Education? I think it has: but there 
are three things to be borne in mind in trying to assess the nature of 
that contribution. The first is that this is a Village College, an attempt 
to tackle the difficult and unrewarding problems of rural education. 
The Adult Education movement has worked largely in the towns, and 
urban standards and methods are not always appropriate. The second 
is the unitary character of the institution. It treats Adult Education, 
Further Education, Recreation, Social Service and Youth Service as 
parts of a whole process, with free interplay between them. Thus its 
contribution to Adult Education may be indirect and may come 
through its work in any of these other fields. The third is its newness. 
Impington has had only five years, and those war-time years, of work. 


if 
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We must therefore consider potentialities as well as actualities, what it 
can do as well as what it has done. 

It has shown the value and the possibility, given proper transport and 
other facilities, of the inter-village class or group. Villagers appreciate 
this widening of the boundaries of their community, and the oppor- 
tunity of meeting their fellows from other villages is sometimes the’ 
greatest attraction of the College class or society. But it has more 
than a social value. The village of two or three hundred souls may in- 
clude two or three individuals with a serious interest in Music or 
Mechanics, Rural Reconstruction or Religion. They will remain 
isolated individuals, too few to become an effective group. But if your 
regional organization, with the College at its centre, can create for its 
special purposes a community not of two or three hundred but of 
seven or eight thousand the isolated individuals become effective 
minorities. The class, group or society becomes possible, and the 
increase in quantity brings also an increase in the quality of life for the 
whole community. We can thus, if we choose, remove for good what 
has always seemed to be an inescapable and deplorable limitation of 
village life. It must be removed, and the only alternative method is the 
bad one of forcing the countryman to come to town for the oppor- 
tunities and amenities that his own village cannot provide. That will 
result in the urbanization of parts of the countryside and the de- 
population of others. 

It has, in its provision for the education and recreation of adults 
largely bridged the gap (which we all nowadays deplore) between ‘technical’ 
and ‘cultural’, between the F. E. Regulations and the A. E. Regulations. 
The building is equipped for all types of work, moreover all are pro- 
vided through the same organization, within the same society and in 
the same programme. Even the iniquitous difference in tutors’ fees 
(by which a man who receives on one night some ten shillings for 
taking a class in Choral Singing or Dramatic Production may on the 
next night receive some two guineas for a class in Music Appreciation 
or Modern Drama) has to some extent been ironed out. The practical 
value of all this may prove to be immense. The study of music, drama, 
films and biology (for example) can be made real by the presence of 
music room, stage, projection room, laboratory and garden. Practical 
man and student find their interests linked and interdependent. Com- 
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pare this with the stultifying set-up to be found even in the small 
village with a close-knit population where the two groups will be 
quite separate, the ‘practical’ class meeting in the Evening Institute and 
the ‘cultural’ class meeting at the Vicarage or in the Committee Room 
of the Village Hall. (If you go to the first you go to ‘Night School’; if 
you go to the second you go to ‘the W.E.A.’ or ‘the Adult Education’. 
There is a subtle, but real social as well as educational distinction.) 

It has given Adult Education a home. We have pretended for too 
long that only the spirit matters and that anybody’s back room will do. 
It will not, as a few organizations (notably the Educational Settlements 
Association) have realized. A lecture room which is beautifully pro- 
portioned and panelled and really comfortably furnished, and all the 
other amenities (common-room, canteen, library, games rooms and 
committee room) that the College offers are surely not to be sneezed at. 

It has given Adult Education a social setting similar to but wider than 
that provided in Educational Settlements and Community Centres. At 
best the Adult Education class is part of the W.E.A. Branch or some 
similar organization. It is rarely at its best in rural areas, where the unit 
is usually the isolated class. Those unacquainted with village life can 
have little conception of how isolated it can be, how removed it usually 
is from the affairs and the social life of the community, how stale and 
inbred it can become after a year or two. But at Impington many 
hundreds of people forming a fair cross-section of all the interests of the 
neighbourhood are gathered into one organization. There are ample’ 
opportunities for mixing (in common-room, canteen, library and at 
dance, concert or social) and for communal effort in the general life of 
the College. Such social life is good in itself, but it also creates oppor- 
tunities of cross-fertilization between one group and another. The 
‘students’ are no longer segregated, and this is equally good for the 
community and for the students. 

It has linked Adult Education with the other parts of our educational 
system, bringing School, Service of Youth activities and Adult Education 
within the same organization. Indeed, it is the only institution I know 
that is paying more than lip-service to the conception of education as a 
continuous and life-long process which has been expounded so lucidly 
by Sir Richard Livingstone and so generally acclaimed. It will be many 
years, of course, before we can see the results of such a policy. There 
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are two gaps to be closed: that between School and Youth Service 
and that between Youth Service and Adult activities. The second of 
these has, of course, been widened by the war. But the first is already 
being closed, for about three-quarters of those who left the school 
(in 1943) came back to some form of evening activity. That is a re- 
markable success in such a short period of work and if after the war a 
similar success can be gained in bridging the gap between adolescent 
and adult activities both Youth Service and Adult Education would 
be given a new strength and a new significance. Impington may show 
us surprising things in this direction: at any rate, there are few other 
institutions that hold such possibilities. 

Some readers will, no doubt, feel that I have been counting the 
blessings too assiduously, and that they are not unmixed. I have 
encountered three chief groups of objectors. There are those who re- 
gard any intrusion in this sphere by a Local Education Authority as a 
threat to the independence of the voluntary bodies, as an intervention 
from above that may sap the democratic foundations of the Adult 
Education movement. It is, by the way, an ironic comment on our 
democracy that we should be so prone to view the publicly appointed 
Local Authority as the remote and irresponsible tyrant and the often 
self-appointed Voluntary Organization as the defender of democracy 
and the people. From my now experience I can only add that only 
once in two and a half years did I encounter any of the difficulties that 
are so often anticipated. No organization or society suffered any 
diminution of independence, indeed new autonomous societies were 
created. Experiments and new ventures were encouraged and financed. 
No restrictive regulations were imposed by the Local Authority, and 
those of the (then) Board of Education that might have been restrictive 
were interpreted as liberally as possible. Nothing seemed to be lost and 
everything gained by this marriage of Statutory and Voluntary. Is it 
not, indeed, an inescapable necessity if we are to move beyond the 
social isolation and the sordid surroundings of most of our Adult 
Education today? ; 

There are those who may be called the village isolationists. They 
feel that the Village Colleges must be parasitic upon their contributory 
villages, that they must tend to rob them of their young and active 
citizens and must weaken their social and cultural life. This is a real 
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danger. It could happen. But it would be contrary to the ideals and, in 
the long run, to the interests of the College. Impington tried to be a 
power-house rather than a spider’s web, and it was giving an increasing 
amount of attention to what may be called its extra-mural work*. 
The College should and could be the centre from which classes, clubs 
and groups of all kinds are started and fostered in the contributory 
villages:, it should feed and nourish their interests by providing lec- 
tures, plays, concerts, exhibitions—expert advice, example and help of 
all kinds. Difficulties of travelling in war made much of this impos- 
sible; in peace I think we shall find that the social and cultural life of the 
villages is stimulated rather than dimmed by the College. 

There are those who may be called the puritans. They believe that 
the provision of film-shows, dances, games and all the rest of the 
grosser pleasures offered by Irpington will distract attention from the 
more serious studies and will stifle political consciousness and interest 
in local government. This policy of restriction seems to me as mistaken 
in education as in economics and to be fundamentally autocratic 
(though benevolent) rather than democratic. In fact the percentage of 
those actively interested in current affairs was much the same at 
Impington as anywhere else, and it is likely to increase. For the way to 
learn about politics and local government is to take part in them, and 
Impington offered manifold opportunities of this kind that could 
not have existed before. Students’ Council, library, common- 
room, canteen, clubs and societies, committees and sub-committees 
galore, all offered administrative experience and opportunities of 
public service. Work of this kind, not courses of lectures, is the real 
training ground for democrats. 

Impington still has, of course, difficulties to face. Staffing, accom- 
modation, the relation of contributory village to central institution, 
and the relation of Students’ Council, Board of Managers, and 
Education Committee, all present peculiar problems for the complete 
solution of which we have as yet too little experience on which to 

*Such a two-way service is now established, and each College is conducting extra- 
mural work of this kind in its contributory villages. I quote from the 1944-45 
ne of Linton Village College, ‘Our object is to serve every one of the 

ve villages in our area in two ways (/) by peeing at the centre in Linton 
courses and facilities which it would be difficult or, indeed, impossible to provide at 


each village; and (i) by going into each vi and providin ropriate courses 
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draw. But it is based on a philosophy of education that I believe to be 
sound, and it has challenged boldly and successfully all the difficulties 
of rural education that have been shirked for so long. It is not a rigid 
pattern, to which all similar institutions must conform. But it is a 
growing point for the future, on which we should concentrate our 
hopes and our efforts for educational progress in the countryside. We 
have spent too long in expressing our surprise (pleased or displeased) 
that such an institution should exist and flourish; it is time for such 
feelings to give place to a realization of its necessity and inevitability. 
‘Men, when a thing is to be done, ask why it should be done; when it 
has been done, they ask why it was not sooner done.’ 


Education Needs More Showmen 


JAMES BARTLETT 


DULT Education is suffering from a lack of good showmen. 

n this world the best cajolers are found among actors, adver- 
tising men, propagandists, publicists, salesmen and similar folk who 
are of vastly different temperament from the usual educationist. 

Adult educationists, I suspect, are out of touch with the adults they 
hope to educate. They certainly are out of touch with the most effec- 
tive means of making contact with the public. 

Film? Twenty million people happily leave their homes each week 
for a trip to the cinema. Commercial cinema men may take the credit 
for that because of their provision for comfortable seats, cosy atmo- 
sphere, clear projection and lavish publicity. And how has the film 
served educational needs? Commercial studios have turned out some 
excellent instructional films. But what kind of reception do these films 
get? Not an enlightened reception. Educationists haven’t pressed, 
agitated and raised wholesale hullabaloo in their demand for more 
facilities to use a twentieth-century medium of reproduction which 
~ The Managing Bodies will, in April next, become Governing Bodies with very 
well defined and independent powers of their own and with the right to appeal to 
the Minister if they disagree with the Local Education Authority. se Governing 
Bodies, wich their own Sub-Committees, will be in effect Education Committees for 
the whole of their areas. This kind of Local Government is an effective of 


Adult Education, and it should be a function of Adult Education to develop the 
reality of such Local Government.’ (See + om previous page) 
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gives the closest approach to actuality yet devised. Why? Dr. Roger 
Manvell says: 

‘The reason for inaction is reaction. Reaction among the teachers 
themselves to a new medium, the teachers who once thought their 
livelihood threatened by broadcasting, and were too indifferent and 
too lazy to adapt their repetitive annual curricula to include new 
material. Reaction among Local Education Authorities watching the 
extra penny-fraction on the rates. Reaction in the Board of Educa- 
tion itself in not making a firm financial stand, equipping all major 
schools with sound projectors operated by the school electrician 
(not the harassed teacher) and launching its own studios for the 
making of instructional films according to an enlightened and care- 
fully planned policy.’* 

Radio? Outside of adult education, the educationists may claim 

credit for doing a good job. W. E. Williams made the comment: 

‘The Schools Broadcasts never put a foot wrong in rousing or 
placating their listeners’ curiosity. They are versatile without being 
novelty-addicts . . . All their whys and wherefores, even about the 
routine of local government, are encouragéd and answered in a 
manner and spirit not excelled by any other B.B.C. programme. 
(Listener, 6.6.44.) 

But what happens when the adults have to be approached? This is 
where educationists begin to go shaky in their methods. Even for the 
adolescents, the excellent “To Start You Talking’ series doesn’t get 
across effectively—for it is sandwiched into the programme time-table 
immediately preceding Jtma. At half-past eight on Thursday evenings 
twelve million people starting listening—not talking. 

The Brains Trust, B.B.C. best-seller and ubiquitous aid to adult 
education all over the country, owed its conception and liveliness to a 
showman, Howard Thomas, not to the educationists (who, indeed, 
tended to frown on the showmanship). * 

Print? In this medium I have no doubt at all that adult education 
is being presented to the public. The staple reading of the British 
public is the newspaper; we are the greatest newspaper-reading nation 
of all. But from this fact educationists have learned little. Otherwise 
they would not produce such dull-looking reading matter. 

*Manvell: Film 
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I am not convinced that necessity for conforming to ‘wartime 
standards’ is sufficient excuse for the forbidding appearance, for ex- 
ample, of such pamphlets as the Handbooks for Discussion Groups 
series, in which excellent content is presented in 7-point type set solid 
in wide columns. In fact, unreadable except by the enthusiast. 

Compare the appearance of educational literature with the more 

‘popular reading matter. Presumably, although the educationist spends 
much time and effort in preparing satisfactory MSS, he spends no 
attention at all to the importance of preparing that MSS. for public 
display. Or is it, perhaps, that he interferes too much with this end 
of it and spoils it with amateur technique? I think a quotation from 
Target, the R.A.F. discussion group fortnightly, is pertinent. The 
editors were asked why space was devoted regularly to a quiz. This 
was the reply: 

‘What’s the point of a quiz in every issue of Target? Well, one 
big point is that our job is to interest people in what we’re doing. 

‘Every fortnight, we get the interest of a large number of dis- 
cussion group leaders who would read a new Target, page 16 or 
no page 16 (though many group leaders use the quiz as an enlivener 
in their groups). Good for them. 

‘However, we’ve got our eyes on the types, too, who don’t go 
much on all this reading stuff; types who sympathize with the old 
Chinese proverb that a picture is worth a thousand words—particu- 
larly if the picture is easy on the eye. 

‘If they pick up Target in the mess, or the information room, or 
out of the in-tray, just to look at the quiz, then we’ve gained a 
point. With Target in their hands and the personal quiz score 
settled, the chances are good that some inside pages will be looked at. 

‘What happens then is another tale. We're just talking about the 
quiz. Did somebody ask for a moral? Well, never mind—here it is. 

‘The world is full of good stuff which is useless because nobody ever 
bothers to pick it up to look at it.’ } 

Adult educationists must learn how to get their stuff picked up. 
They must think of the reader instead of thinking so much about the . 
writer. Most of the readers in this country have been conditioned by 
newspapers into accepting certain styles, certain techniques. The habit 
of newspaper reading influences the public’s attitude towards other 
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forms of print. In adult education this attitude has hardly been 
appreciated. 

Study the headings of news-feature articles in any of the popular 
papers. You won’t find among them any of the dreary titles such as so 
often appear in notices of forthcoming lectures. An educationist might 
advertise: ‘Genetic structure within the United States. A sub-editor 
would prefer: ‘Four million Americans are feeble-minded’, which would 
arouse more interest in the reader’s mind. 

Watch how Cicely Fraser, Parliamentary Correspondent of the 
Daily Mirror, is handling the task of enticing women readers into 
taking active interest in governmental affairs. 

Film, radio, print—educationists haven’t half-learned how to use 
them yet. Perhaps they never will; perhaps they haven’t got the 
temperament. 

Hilda Matheson, one-time Talks Director of the B.B.C., wrote that 
the art of entertaining and the art of educating have a common meeting 
point in the art of arousing interest. It is time that more educationists 
turned up at the meeting point to learn some lessons, have some fun, 
and be introduced—in time—to the adults. 


Reviews 


BATTLE FOR HEALTH: A PRIMER OF SOCIAL MEDICINE, by Stephen Taylor, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Pp. 128. (Nicholson & Watson.) 5s. 

THIS is an admirable book. It consists of some sixty pages of text-matter, with 
91 photographs, 13 full single or double-page pictorial charts in colour, and 
22 tables of statistics. The whole is a valuable contribution in that battle for 
health which, as the author says in his final words, ‘in the last analysis . . . 
will be won in men’s minds.’ And the whole is set out in so attractive a form 
as to prompt those who make use of the book to go more fully into its 
fascinating subject. 

We are told by the publisher that Dr. Stephen Taylor ‘is not a practising 
doctor in the ordinary sense of the word, though he has had experience of 
general practice, hospital medicine, psychiatry, and research. . . . He believes 
that the technique of teaching is as much a science as the discovery of the 
knowledge taught.’ Dr. Taylor demonstrates that he has mastered that tech- 
nique. In clear, simple and untechnical language he deals with the victories, 
or progress toward victory, that have been achieved in relation to certain 
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killing diseases, and, making good use of illustrations and charts, deals with 
the soldiers, the strategists, the tacticians, the casualties, the enemies and the 
weapons of the warfare. The diseases, dealt with at varying length, are 
typhoid, small-pox, rabies, tuberculosis, diphtheria, rheumatic heart disease, 
venereal disease, and those which contribute to infant mortality. As Dr. 
Taylor himself tells us, “The battle for health is not fought only in hospitals 
and laboratories, and at the bedside of sick people. It is fought in Parliament 
and on the Borough Council, in the factory and the mine, in fields where 
food is grown and shops where it is sold, in the school and in the home. 
When the Government decides to raise the old age pension, when the sur- 
veyor condemns insanitary property, the battle is on. When a crooked 
manufacturer pushes a worthless patent medicine, or a jerry-builder runs up 
houses unfit for human habitation, the enemy has found fifth columnists to 
lend him a hand.’ , 

The tables of statistics set out their lessons as clearly and simply as pos- 
sible and will repay more than a casual glance; e.g., tables 9 and 15, dealing 
with the relation between real earnings and deaths from tuberculosis of the 
lungs and rheumatic fever respectively; and tables 20 and 21, showing infant 
mortality and deaths in children aged J to 2 years from measles, whooping- 
cough, etc., in relation to the social class of the father—from upper profes- 
sional to unskilled labourer. It may, however, be questioned whether table 7 

‘—small-pox in England and Wales from 1911 to 1942—is not somewhat mis- 
leading, for the many thousands of cases recorded for the years from 1923 
to 1932, with a very small death rate, were presumably the milder European 
form (alastrim or variola minor), and not the severe Asiatic form (variola 
major), which took such heavy toll in this country in 1901-2, and in the 
Glasgow outbreak of 1942, with 42 cases and 7 deaths. 

Dr. Taylor rightly comments on the excellent Isotype charts, which add 
colour as well as substance to his book, that ‘if you remain amused or irri- 
tated’ by them, ‘you and they have failed.’ They are all worth careful study 
to get their full implications, and that is specially true of the charts of an 
unplanned and a planned medical service, and the chart (IX) about syphilis. 

The publishers promise nine further titles in this ‘New Democracy’ 
series. If they can maintain the attractive style of Battle for Health they will 
make a valuable contribution to the much-needed literature of that wide- 
spread popular adult education for which one hopes. It would be a good 
thing if the education services of the Navy, Army and R.A.F. could get 
copies of Battle for Health placed so as to be available for all their units and 


formations. 
GEORGE PEVERETT 
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RE-EDUCATING ADULTS: AN ESSAY ON ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION by 
Canon R. E. Parsons. (Churches’ Committee for Supplementing Religious 
Education among Men in H.M. Forces.) 1s. 6d. 

THIS 32 pp. pamphlet is very different in character from most current 
publications dealing with Adult Education. It is an appeal to the clergy and 
laity of the Church of England ‘to recast its own policy for religious educa- 
tion as a whole’. Canon Parsons is concerned that ‘the neglect of adult 
religious education explains in part the present very serious drift of people 
from the Churches and religion’, and that, ‘while there has been an immense 
advance in secular education, there has been no corresponding advance in 
religious education’; so that ‘we are now facing the far more serious evil of a 
purely scientific and non-literary education. We are well acquainted with 
young men and women who have high ability, take distinguished honours 
in various scientific subjects, but in relation to problems of good and evil, 
right and wrong, are in the mental condition of children.’ 

In his section on ‘Ways of Advance’ the author urges that ‘people must 
be taught how to pray and worship’, that worship should be supplemented 
by ‘instruction based on sound educational methods such as the discussion 
group and the tutorial class’, and«that instruction should be based on ‘the 
scheme set forth in the Church Catechism’. ‘Serious consideration must be 
given to the training of the clergy for their teaching ministry’, and ‘the new 
vision of the clergy as trained teachers of adults would stimulate them to 
devote far more time to the training of the laity in leadership. The evangeliza- 
tion of the parish, the nation and the world cannot be effected without a 
far greater and more active co-operation of the laity’. Parishes should be 
turned into ‘Schools of Religion’, and it is urged that the Church should 
‘experiment in the foundation and operation of People’s Colleges on the 
lines of the residential Scandinavian High Schools’. There are appendices on 
Confirmation, Training Courses in Adult Religious Education, the Use of 
Films, and a School of Religion in a Parish and a Deanery. 

Canon Parsons says: ‘All education is purposive, religious education most 
of all, and its purpose is no less than the bringing of each individual up to 
the standard set by Jesus Christ of complete devotion to the Will of God.’ 

GEORGE PEVERETT 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION CIRCULAR 20. Ministry of Education Report ‘Com- 
munity Centres’: (H.M.S.O.) 9d. 

THE Ministry of Education Circular 20, of the 22nd December, 1944, and 
the Report ‘Community Centres’ are a challenge to the Local Education 
Authorities and the Voluntary Associations in the emphasis on an immediate 
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and urgent provision in the field of Adult Education. which has been widely 
neglected in the inter-war years. The provision of Community Centres now 
comes within the scope of the education service administered by L.E.A.s 
and Authorities are asked to review the position in their areas and to make 
certain that steps are taken in time to ensure that the needs of the early post- 
war period will be met. Where voluntary effort is ready to take the initiative 
the Minister proposes, in consultation with the L.E.A. of the area concerned, 
to make direct grants to such voluntary agencies towards the capital costs of ] 
the establishment of facilities for the social or educational needs of the adult 4 
population. 

’ The Report, in 25 pages of text, sets out, frequently in happy and striking 
phrase, the needs and uses of leisure, the aims, functions and activities of 
Community Centres, the problems of their organization, maintenance and 
control, and shows a refreshing readiness to trust the initiative and common 
sense of both the L.E.A.s and voluntary bodies. It is not that there is just 
an acute shortage of the provision envisaged in the Report, there is a com- 
plete absence in a great many parts of the country. We shall have to address 
ourselves at once to the problem and move very fast, in many places by 
improvization, in order to give those returning from the Forces and those 
who now live in ‘hygienic deserts’ the opportunity of friendly contacts, of 
meeting neighbours with a common interest, of pursuing more formal 
education in study groups dealing with current social, political and economic 
issues, of joining musical and dramatic societies, allotment associations and 
film societies, of dancing and supping, and even of ‘just sitting’. The canteen 
is essential—and here the Report suggests the Community should decide 
whether a Centre is to be ‘wet’ or ‘dry’. On this and on the question of the 
admission of party politics into the Centre the Report is very wise. There 
should be no ‘a priori’ ban on political organizations so far as Community 
Centres are concerned. 

In launching a Community Centre ‘the first approaches must be made to 
the women’ and after a time (not long in the experience of some of us) they 
will be prepared to form a women’s committee and take a hand in planning 
and managing a part of the Centre’s programme. Every member should be 
encouraged to take part in some side of the Centre’s activities and it is 
necessary therefore to have a great variety of interests catering for men and 
women, younger and older, allowing the desire for group activity to spring 
from the members after a little judicious inspiration from some enthusiast. 

There are two issues of major importance discussed in the Report, 
whether the Centre should cater for youths as well as adults, and how far 
there should be self-government in what will be nationally. and locally 
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subsidized establishments. On the first, it is stated that ‘insulation not 
isolation’ is the answer to the problem, that while youth activities proper 
should find a place in Community Centres, they should in general be kept 
separate from adult activities either in time or place. If the building is large 
enough a separate wing should be allotted to the young people. On the 
second issue the discussion is very fair (Chapter VII) and the recommenda- 
tion is that the L.E.A. providing the Centre should take the ultimate financial 
responsibility for its maintenance but that the government should be left 
largely to those who use it, through the establishment of a local management 
committee on which the L.E.A. would be represented. 

There is real understanding in that part of the Report which deals with 
the quality and qualifications of the warden and staff who should be men 
and women of personality and initiative with the qualities of democratic 
leadership, the gift of friendliness and a real love of the work. 

In the Appendices there is given a great deal of detail on accommodation 
and planning which is helpful as a guide to the physical provision but 
which enterprising architects will be able to improve upon. 

This is a stimulating call to action and L.E.A.s and voluntary bodies 


must at once set about this vital provision. 
H. S. MAGNAY 
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The Religious Background of the Bible 
; J. N. SCHOFIELD, M.A., B.D. 


The author of The Historical Background of the Bible further enriches the reader’s 
understanding by tracing the development of religious doctrine and practice 
as set forth in the Old and the New Testaments. Illustrated. 17s 6d net 


First Year Out 
MARGARET HALDEN 
“lt might be thought that the experiences of a teacher of mentally defective 
children would have little interest for the ordinary reader. Not so. This diary 
of a first year is racily written and full of human interest.’’—A.M.A. 
“‘The pathos of handicapped child life coupled with dauntless enthusiasm on 
the part of the teaching staff is told with a rich Chaucerian humour which re- 
verberates through the pages.’’—Head Teachers’ Review. Illustrated. 6s net 


NEW BOOKS OF TOPICAL INTEREST 
_ Russian Cavalcade 
E. H. CARTER 
“**Russian Cavalcade’ in spite of its title, is 


straight history. And at last someone has dared 
to say what Communism is in what one hopes 


HORRABIN’S 
Atlas-History 
OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Vol. 9. Sept. 1943—April 1944 


With the ninth volume of his famous Atlas 
History Horrabin carries the story right up to 
the eve of Invasion. 5s net 


The Modern Greeks 


A. R. BURN 
This timely volume is written by an authority 
on ancient Greece who has served in the 
Middle East and so has been able to observe 


will be a school text-book. impeccable authori- 
ties are quoted .... °’—Times Educational 
Supplement. Illustrated. 3s 6d 


American 


Life in Literature 
DORA JESSOP, M.A. 
“Significant passages from American literature 


dealing with events down to the end of the 
Civil War. The extracts are extremely 
fascinating reading.'’—Liverpool Post. 3s 6d net 


the Greeks of to-day. He now records their 
splendid achievements. Illustrated. 5s net 


Principles of Physical Geology 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR HOLMES 
“The author has made a valuable contribution to education in its widest 
sense.’’—Times Educational Supplement. 
“‘Attractively produced and beautifully illustrated . . . Geologists and geo- 


graphers will welcome it as an authoritative and up-to-date exposition of the 
principles underlying the study of one of the most fascinating branches of 


natural science.’’—Scotsman. Lavishly illustrated. 30s net 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
Parkside - Edinburgh 
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